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For the Companion. 


NANNY BEDOTT AT THE HOME. 
CHAPTER II, 

The Home to which Nanny Bedott had been removed 
was a brick building just out of the pleasant city of B. 
Ithad been originally built for a marine hospital, but 
sovernment, finding few occasions for its use, had sold 
it for a small sum to a few benevolent ladies, who had 
formed themselves into a society for providing a home 
for Jesus’ poor, friendless little ones. 

It was situated in the centre of ample grounds, as 
yet bare and rather desolate, but had two broad piazzas 
ground it, two stories, and a tall observatory. 

On one of these piazzas, as the carriage containing 
Nanny drove to the door, she saw a group of little 
children. It was after school hours, and they had come 
out here to jump rope and play “tag.” m 

When they saw the carriage enter the great gate 
they stopped playing, and a curious row of faces peeped 
down at Nanny from between the bars of the balus- 
trade that surrounded the piazza. There were blue 
eves and brown eyes; light hair and dark hair, curled 
and straight; there were big mouths and little ones; 
white faces and brown faces, and one—well, yes, it was 
undeniably yellow—but they were all alike in one thing, 
they looked happy. Why, it was a general broad smile 
that was showered down on Nanny as she stepped out 
of the carriage; so broad, that Nanny, without know- 
ing it, laughed out loud and held both hands up. 
Through the balustrade then came eight little hands 
and arms to meet hers. 

“Can’t do it,’ said Billy Munds, the big boy of the 
goup. “Come round to the stairs; I'll fetch you.” 
And away they scampered, leaving their noise, howev- 
er, behind, as they came within the building, and step- 
ping lightly as they bounded down over the great iron 
stairway to the outside door, before which Nanny was 
still standing. 

No one can tell by what free masonry they knew 
Nanny had come to live with them; but they did, and 
adopted her by acclamation, two taking hold of her 
hands, and the others surrounding her as they led her 

up the fligit of steps into the pleasant reception room, 
where she was to wait the coming of the busy matron. 

The lady who had brought her knew that her labor 
oflove was now ended; so she followed leisurely, tak- 
ing full time to look away and admire the prospect of 
the broad lake which was spread out before her, and 
the long, waving lines of the Adirondack Mountains, 
just then tinted with the purple flush of coming twi- 
light. 

Alone in the room, the children had begun to talk. 
Soft words and rippling laughs stole out to the lady. 
Youcouldn’t say that they formed a part of the land- 
seape, and yet in truth they did, for they made her 
think what a great and good God it was whose was 
the “strength” of these high hills, and whose was this 
sea, for “He had made it;”’ and yet who cared so much 
for these poor, forgotten little ones, these very least of 
all His myriads of children, that He had put it into the 
hearts of a few good ladies to so kindly provide for 
them. 

When the matron came into the room Nanny was 
standing in the middle of the floor, Billy Munds hold- 
ing a large picture book open before her, while several 
fingers, belonging to other children, were pointing out 
the different beauties of the large wood cut, and a cho- 
tus of voices was offering explanations. Nanny looked 
alittle bewildered, but very happy. 

You may be sure Nanny had a kindly welcome from 
the good matron. She has one of those hearts that 
hever can be filled. Though each new child brings a 
burdensome addition of care and fatigue, there is no 
trial so great to her as to send it away, because—well, 
I will tell you more about the why by-and-by; now let 
us watch Nanny. 

The reception over, and Nanny fully adopted, the 
children remember their promise of a play upon the 
Piazza. Billy Munds leads the way, lookiug back over 
his shoulder as he ascends each separate stair, to see if 
Nanny is following and what she thinks. There she is, 
still the centre of the group, both hands—and if she had 
had a dozen it would have been the same thing—tight- 
ly held in little fingers, out of which she feels going all 
Over her something far better than mesmerism. Can 
you tell me what it was?” 

. The piazzas are the children’s own; there they can 
do what they please, provided they are not too noisy, 
do*not quarrel, or utter any improper or profane words. 

Bill Munds begins at once to turn summersaults, run- 
hing the whole length of the southern end on his hands 
and toes, all the children laughing at him as he does 
80; and then, twitching her hands away, with the loud- 
est laugh of all, Nanny plants herself on the very spot 
from which he has started, and over she goes with even 
More alacrity; the children fairly shouting. 
The matron, peeping from under her window shade 
t© see what occasioned such unusual mirth, sees the 

Stay dress flying through the air, for one brief second 

the copper toes of Nanny’s new boots uppermost, and 

then her round, brown head. 
“That will never do,” she says, laughing, too; and in 
&moment she makes her appearance among them and 
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When these are at their height, Nanny gets, in com- 
mon with the others, now and then a hard push or 
knock, and—don’t blame her, remember the “horrible 
pit out of which she has been brought up”—Nanny 
answers with an oath, or a blow that tingles, from the 
temper it contains. ° 

Noll Drew’s cheek was black and blue the next morn- 
ing; but Noll, though she is only a pauper child, has a 
soul fit fora princess, and she drove back the tears, 
with her hand pressed tight over her eyes, when the 
blow came. She would no more have thought of tell- 
ing tales to the matron than you or I, my young friend. 
Nanny’s eyes grew very soft, almost tender, when 
the temper died out of them, and she saw Noll didn’t 
mean to strike her back and was trying her best not to 
cry. I don’t think a scolding or a whipping, even, 
would have done her half so much good as this sight 
did. Indeed, it wasn’t ,five minutes before. she had 
“gone into” Pete Lowe, for catching Noll, with her 
head and fists, not striking, however, only pushing 
and pulling, until Noll was free, and—dear me, it was 
very bad, butI must tell the truth—biting. Pete showed 
the mark of her sharp teeth confidentially to Enoch 
Ames when they were undressing to go to bed, and 
Enoch called his arm ‘“‘a cheese arm,” though I don’t 
think Pete ever understood why. 

When it began to grow dusk and nothing more could 
be seen of the lake, with its dotting white sails, the 
children knew their play hour was over and they should 
soon be called in; so they sat down quietly, close by 
the door, and waited, Enoch telling them a story he 
had read on Sunday in his Sabbath school book. 
Nanny was opposite to him, looking him steadily in 
the face with her great, wondering eyes, and her mouth 
wide open. She had never listened to a story before in 
her whole life, and she thought it was all true. That 
night she dreamed about it. 

When they were called in she found herself in a long, 
high room, filled with little cot beds, each one designed 
for a single child, and all made with great neatness and 
propriety. Nanny had crawled to bed on the straw in 
the corner of a room, with her drunken mother, hun- 
gry, cold, beaten and sore, many, many times. Since 
then she had been, as we know, in the cobweby attic 
of the workhouse, with the rats gnawing, the mice nib- 
bling, and no company but God’s silent stars. These, 
rough and wicked as she was, she had made into com- 
panions, knowing each one, and loving them in a dull, 
vague way; but to-night here were eighteen little girls, 
her own age and younger, all to be with her. 

Nanny did not believe it; she crouched down in the 
darkest corner of the room while the undressing went 
on, hoping she should escape notice and be allowed to 
sleep there on the floor, but expecting every moment 
to be found and dragged away. 

She resolved to “‘make fight” when they came, and 
all the rasped and wronged part of her nature was up 
and vigilant. Nota thing escaped her. She saw each 
child fold up her clothes and lay them neatly away. 
She saw them in the odd, long, white dresses, whose 
uses she could not understand, as she had always slept 
in the few rags which made her underclothing. Then 


hands, shut up their eyes and speak. What did they 
say? What did it mean? Nanny crept softly up on 


on His poor child? 


fear of being discovered. 





Proposes more girl-like plays. 








NANNY AT PLAY. 


she saw them kneel by the side of their beds, fold their 


to her knees in her dark corner, folded her hands, shut 
her eyes and moved her lips, but didn’t dare to allow 
them to make a sound. Was this Nanny’s first prayer? 
Do you suppose God looked on approvingly and smiled 


At last every girl was in her bed, and to each one the 
matron had said some kind word; several of them she 
had kissed. Nanny saw that her turn had come, and 
crouched down closer, almost holding her breath for 


the corner of the room vifrre, from the very first, she 
had seen her. ‘Come, you shall have this bed close by 
Patty Lane. She is a nice little girl, and you will love 
her dearly.” Then she held her hand out to Nanny, 
but in her terror and confusion Nanny had not heard 
what she said distinctly enough to understand it, and 
she began to strike at her, uttering at the same time a 
ery, which was half moan and half defiance. 
A dozen little heads raised themselves in bed and 
tried to look at her; but the matron, without touching, 
placed herself before her and let her exhaust this new 
outbreak. Then she said, even more kindly than be- 
fore,— 
“Now, Nanny, don’t you see Pattyis up? That’s her 
round, white head above all the others. She wants you 
to come before she goes to sleep. Patty, call Nanny, 
and tell her how nice your bed is.” 
“Nanny? Nanny?” called a sweet child’s voice. 
“What?” said Nanny, dropping her doubled fists 
and jumping up.” 
“Come to bed, Nanny; it’s awful nice.” 
Then Nanny’s head and body bent forward like a 
butting ram, drove against the matron, darted by her, 
sprang on Patty’s bed, pulled down the bedclothes with 
a strength poor, frightened Patty could not resist, and 
just as she was, clothes, boots and all, cuddled down. 
How fast her heart beat! and how quick and short 
her breath came! The children heard the panting, as 
loud if a frightened dog had taken refuge there. 
The matron stood for a moment irresolute. She had 
had children of all kinds and classes under her care 
before, but here was an entirely newexperience. Thaf 
force had done its best, or rather its worst for Nanny 
was very obvious. Kindness and care only were now 
left with which to treat her. So, motioning to the 
other children to lie down and be still, she came softly 
to the bed and put her hand gently on Nanny. 
“Nanny ?” 
An indistinct sound of some one’s calling her name 
came to Nanny under the cover of the bedclothes; but 
she only clung more closely to Patty and did not 
answer. 
“Sing your evening hymn, children,” said the mat- 
ron, after looking for a moment at the still little fig- 
ure curled up in bed. 
Then arose a chorus of. voices, singing that sweetest 
of all child hymns, “Jesus, gentle Shepherd, hear me!” 
The matron watched the bedclothes carefully. She 
saw, before the first verse was ended, that they were 
loosened. At the close of the second, Patty, who was 
always the leader, began to smile, and from under the 
gay patch quilt appeared the top of a brown head. At 
the close of the third two large eyes and a very pale, 
excited face lay on the small pillow, and before the 
fourth was ended Nanny was sitting up by Patty’s side. 
Do you know this was the first one of God’s hymns 


true mother voice, softened and soothed her? 


the stiff, neglected hair gently. ‘Can you sing now?” 
Nanny shook her head, but did not move away. 


a good girl, may join us. 


prayer, to-night.” 


until she heard both voices following. 


ing such new, delightful music. 


this child had ever heard sung? and is it any wonder 
that He lent to it a strange, new power, that, like a 


“Nanny shall learn it too,’ said the matron, stroking 


“Patty, repeat it after me, and Nanny, if she will be 
We will call it Nanny’s 


So the matron began slowly to go over word after 
word, utteringjit distinctly, and waiting after each one 


“Bless Thy little lamb to-night.” Whose little lamb? 
Nanny kept asking herself this, when, after another 
short struggle, she found herself in the bed the matron 
had at first pointed out to her, the lamp carried away, 
and the regular breathing of the children around mak- 


Nanny could not sleep. In the dim light coming in 


see the row of little beds, the patches in the quilt, the 
small white pillows and the children’s heads. “Lamb! 
Thy little lamb!’ Who was it? Was it Patty or Noll? 
or, yes, it must be Mame Lunt, pretty baby Mame, 
with white face and white hair just like a lamb. 

Nanny had a disappointed feeling when she came to 
this conclusion, for there was such a hungry place in 
her heart, which, though she did not know the exact 
meaning of the word bless, she still felt sure the bless- 
ing would fill. 

If the matron had happened into the room a full 
hour after she had closed the door upon her little 
charges for the night, she would have found Nanny 
wide awake, up on her elbow, and with such a painful- 
ly bewildered and wondering look; but she never knew 
it, and glad am I to state that with it the shackles of 
the old life seemed to drop away; and when Nanny, 
weary and frightened, at last fell asleep, it was to wak- 
en the next morning with the bright, happy sun stream- 
ing in through the long window upon her bed, and 
another, brighter sun risen over her life. 

About a year from the time Nanny Bedott was ad- 
mitted to the “Home for Destitute Children,” a lady 
visited the institution for the purpose of choosing a 
child for her own. Entering the school-room where 
they were all assembled, busy with their lessons and 
their work, she sat down, meaning to take a leisurely 
survey of them, and not hasiily decide on-what was of 
so much importance; but her attention was at once at- 
tracted by a large girl, almost the largest in school, 
who, in a quiet way, was decidedly the leader. 

She had brown hair, soft and lustrous as if a sun- 
beam had been caught and lingered there; large blue 
eyes, with a peculiar expression—one that made the 
lady feel they must have looked upon strange, hard 
things in life; a sad, earnest, asking look, which want 
and misery early endured only can give. She was pale, 
thin, with the blue veins staining her cheeks and dark- 
ening her temples—but her mouth had a sweet, con- 
tented smile, telling better than any words it could 
have spoken, of present, happy rest. 

“She shall be mine,” said the lady, emphatically, to 
herself, as the child, conscious of the scrutiny she was 
undergoing, raised her eyes and fixed them upon her, 
“that is, if Ican win her heart. Let me try;” and she 
smiled down upon the child with the true mother smile. 
Then up into the little pale checks slowly mount- 
ed the blood sent by the touched heart; flashing from 
the eyes came a look before which every other faded, 
as if at last their request had been granted; they had 
found all they sought. 

The teacher, with much skill and tact, heard the les- 
sons this child had studied, sung the songs she had 
learned, lingered lovingly over those precious words 
of promise which the inspired hymnist seems to have 
written for these destitute ones, and which never show 
their full depth and tenderness of feeling better than 
when they are chanted by such children’s voices. It 
mattered little what, in every thing this child seemed 
to give tone and character to the rest. 

“That is Nanny Bedott,” said the teacher, in answer 
to the lady’s inquiry for her name; “my best scholar, 
and one of the very best children at the Home. We 
never had achild here who has improved as she has 
within a year; and, take her for all in all, we never re- 
ceived one who was so bad at her entrance; I cannot 
spare Nanny.” 

“Nanny Bedott,” exclaimed the matron, when the 
proposal of adoption was made to her by the lady, “I 
would rather you would take any other child here. I 
havé learned to depend upon the influence of her good 
example so much that I should miss her sadly.” 

But Nanny did go; and now in a happy home, loved, 
loving and cherished, growing fast into a beautiful 
Christian womanhood, do you suppose any one would 
recognize Widow Bedott’s Nanny? 

If I should end my story here I should fail entirely 
of its object. I hope I have succeeded in interesting 
my young readers in one of these poor, destitute chil- 
dren whom God has scattered all over our land. Nota 
city, town or village but has its Nanny Bedott. Dur- 
ing this last year seventy children have applied to this 
same institution, and been refused. One hundred and 
forty little hands have been held up toward it, eagerly 
asking food, shelter, clothes. One hundred and forty 
little feet, cold, blue, bare, aching and chilblained, have 
come to its door wanting rest and home. But, I grieve 
to write it, they have all been sent away, taking their 
sufferings and sorrows with them, for the Home is al- 
ready full beyond the power of the means possessed by 
its managers to support. 

Young readers of the Youths’ Companion, take pity 
on them. Come to their rescue with the coming on of 
this beautiful summer time. Send a little—only a tri- 
fle to you—but a trifle from all the fifty thousand youth 
who read the Companion will be to them food, clothes, 
warmth, and instruction in earthly learning; and bet- 
ter still, a knowledge of God and heaven—a home here, 
and we hope a home in that beautiful kingdom here- 
after. 

Listen to the cry of these children, and give them 
help before it is too late. LEDGESIDE. 


We most heartily endorse this appeal of “Ledgeside”’ 











“Now, Nanny,” said the matron, walking directly to 





through the six large windows of the room, she could 


to the readers of the Companion. There are hundreds 
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of boys and girls—and parents, too—whose sympathies | bandages,’ went on Tom, tearing off his shirt sleeves, 
have been stirred by this sketch of Nanny, who will | ‘and lots of help,’ he said, taking my head on his arm. | 
feel a pleasure in giving ao Te = nee | “Seeing no way out of it, the doctor went at me as if| 
the means of so much good to her, and to others e arn - . , e 
ly ignorant and destitute. Let us see what the fifty | 1’d done it to spite him. O but that was auae 
thousand readers of the Companion will do! Any sums, | The mere memory of it made him quiver and shut 
however small, will be gladly received by the Publishers | his eyes, as if he felt again the sharp agony of shat- 
of the Cempenset, gee forwarded to do their work of| tered bones, rent flesh and pitiless knife. 
Seve GES ae —EaeEee. | Never mind that part, Hunt; tell how you got to} 
| hospital.” | 
For the Companion. “J didn’t know how much a man could bear and live. | 
A HOSPITAL LAMP. I never could have stood it if it hadn’t been for Tom. 
- | He held me close and steady as a rock, but cried like | 
It was a very dull lamp; the only one that burned in | F j : se | 
that sad place. The others were extinguished as the |® aby, and that did me good; don’t know why, but | 


s , 4), it did. There come a time when I couldn’t bear any | 
bell rung nine, and this central one was lowered, till it | 
became a pale star in the twilight of the room. 
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more, and the last thing I remember was Tom’s face, | 


lw white, but so kind, bending over me, and the! 
All night it burned above the motley crowd of sleep- | ¥* and white, but so , 8 , 


ems, showing the sights to be comm enly in 8 Respita | P Raataner taki a day or so, and only come | 
ward; and all night one pair of eyes seemed to watch | sian ein ent Nene ae tir pe wo thee in| 
it with a wistful constancy which caused me to wonder | yo “ : ? , porccti por rapt So roped 
what thought or purpose was illuminated by that fee- | ra aaah nth aa I heard Tom’s voice ‘saying ool 
ble ray. stay * goad be ying,— 

On — of the narrow beds lay the watcher of the | : Bienes down anywhere, boys, and see to the rest; | 
light,—a rough, dark man, with keen eyes and a mane | : are F . : 
of long black hair, which he would not have cut, al- | , : ene = —— = — _ ey ret 
though it caused him to be cliristened “Towzer” by his | en Coenen - cones mee gg tet ’ | 
mate. | dark, but his ways was just as hearty and cheerful a 

Stern and silent was this Hunt, showing a grim sort | — ond he nept me up Wen. , sl 
of fortitude under gréat suffering, which won respect | P Rehnaa pe nce Ra eng 
but not affection; for he also had gruff manners and a San per endiaktien 4 eo ractieapee a ra <a nah 
Peeping pre a eee for another go at the rebs, and got a ball in the lungs 
Gome er sage socren —e a7 a, See Sen | which was bad, he guessed. He couldn’t lay down, 
his made him interesting to me, and I resolved to| se eae me heck with Me fend in 1 - 
speak of it, fancying that he had something on his | ut na prc Ree te pte p tg Ao ad 
mind which he would be the easier for telling. | Maageed ponte : "areadtel ponte oa 

By day he lay with his face toward the wall, and his . 5 5 
long hair drawn over it, as if to shut out the world. | _ ’ , h ich I felt s 
But at night, when no one was stirring but myself, he s it was & write —_ — “ms night ener : e : ve 
emerged from his covert, folded his arms under his | weak ana oer = es Se MOes Over Oraan; 
head and lay staring at the light as if it had some irre- | 8° ! gave my watch to Tom and told him to bid the | 
sistible fascination for him. boys good-by for me. T’d,no folks of my own, but 

He took no heed of me, and I seldom spoke; but | Tom had wife and children, mother and lots of friends. 
while apparently unmindful of him, I watched the va- Thinking of this, I said it was lucky I was the one to 
rying expression of his face; sometimes gloomy and 8°, oer no — would one. - : 
despondent, sometimes restless and eager, but of late That isn’t all,’ says he;“are you ready to go, | 
grave and steady, as if the dull lamp had shed a com- Charley? 
fortable gleam upon some anxious thought of his. 

His face wore this last expression one night as I 
paused beside him to wet the stump of the leg left at 
Fredericksburg, and I could not resist speaking, though 
I only put the old question: 

“Are you in pain, Hunt?” 

“Not more’n common.” 

*Doesn’t the light annoy you?” 

“No, ma’am; I like it.” 

“[’m afraid it keeps you awake. Your bed can be 
turned, or the lamp shaded, if it is so.” 





a rough and tumble sort of a life. 
“Are you?’ says I, feeling scared all of a sudden. 


that tells, Charley, that tells in the end, I’m sure.’ 

“TI didn’t say any enn, dropped off, wishing I 
was Tom. In the morning first thing I felt for was 
Tom’s hand, and found it, but so cold I called for a 
light. 

When it came there he was sitting as I left him, 
with a piece of his blanket put over me, and his face so 


“Thadn’t thought of that, not being pious, and living | 


“Hope so,’ says he; ‘any way, I’ve tried to be, and | 


young shoulders;” but I dont think I should like to 
have an old head, if it did keep me from being scolded 
at, should you? 

Martha wanted me to go to meeting with her—they 
have one in the big log house every Wednesday before 
it gets dark; and dont you think the minister wasn’t | 


there, and one of the men gave out the “two hundred| ward, but it was too late. 


and tooty tooth hymn.” 
Martha laughed so she shook the seat, and I wanted 
to; but [knew I must set a better eggsample, and when 








a 
But he had no choice; and so he looked round and 


cast a furious glance at the natives. He saw one of 
them about five yards behind him, rifle in hand, by; 
faltering and panic-stricken. He shook his fist at him 
and then turned again to face the lion. 


Ashamed at their cowardice, the natives rushed for. 
The startled lion Was 


alarmed, and disappeared into the thicket. 


Disappointed and disgusted, Sir Willian then deter. 


mined to find the creature that he had wounded. He 


we told mother, she said the man meant well enough. | had not long to wait after his rifle was reloaded. A 
Martha said she didn’t think that was any excuse, for | sullen growl in the bushes, near by, showed that th. 
sometimes if she did her work wrong, and then said she game was near at hand. One of the men drew }j, 


meant to do it right, they’d tell her she, ought to find | 
out what right was first. | 

There isn’t any school, and Harry is going to get his | 
Latin, and those college things, and say to the minister 
three times a week, in the evenings; and the ministers | 


sword and began to beat the bushes to arouse the lion 


The Englishman crept with caution in the same dires. 
tion. : 


In a few moments there was a loud roar and a Tush 


and a lion sprang out and dashed beyond the reach of 


little girl and I are going to school to Harry every day | the hunters. The low growl waskeptup. Sir Willigy, 


—wont that be nice?” 


| crept to the spot from which the growl came, and say, 


I aint-a bit afraid of Harry, though he says we’ve | crouching in the withered grass, a bleeding and dyine 
“got to toe the mark,” and he’s cut a switch four feet | lioness. This was the creature he had wounded. There 
long, but you see if he goes to touch me, I'll just up| was a pool of blood beside her. She was only ten yards 
and tell him I'll let his Maria know what a tyrant he| away. 


is. I guess pocket hankerchifs show which way the | 


wind blows, and I picked one up he dropped out of his | there were no stones near by—in order to find whet 
box one day, and it had your sisters name on it, and| she could rise and run; while, in case that she shoul 
| do so, he stood ready with his rifle to shoot her dead. 


he got as red, O my! when I told him of it. Ray. 





For the Companion. 


The Englishman told his men to fire dirt at her 
ther 


ld 


When the turf hit her she only roared as if in pain 


| and to put her out of misery the hunter fired and killed 


| her. 


SONG OF THE PEWEE. 
BY M. A. DENISON. | 
All these be ‘ 
Made for me; 
Cherry blossom and apple tree, 
Nectarines in sunny lanes, 
Every beautiful dye that veins 
Rose-bud leaf or lily heart 
I can sip, and drain a part 
Of all their delicate sweetnesses ; 
Fairest, jolliest life mine is! | 








Gardens gay, 

Far away, 
Rich with vines and bright with bees, 
Cool with grasses and thick with trees, 
Mine by airy flights I make; 
The purple flush of the plum I take, 
To color my little plumes, that grew 
From painted fruit and pearly dew. 


Many I see 

Watching for me; 
But pest of all are the grandams old, 
And red-cheeked babies with curls of gold, 
And gentle women, who love to see 
Our birdie younglings in every tree; 
For these we sing, as our way we wing, 
Where the crocus, lily and lilac spring. 


‘Don’t put out the light, or move me anywhere; I’m 
easiest so.” 

He spoke eagerly, and, curious to discover the cause 
of his whim, I said,— 

“But you don’t sleep. What are you so busy about 
all night when the other men are dreaming ?” 

“Thinking, ma’am.” 

“Well, don’t think too much, and if there is any 
thing I can do, remember I shall be glad to help you.” 

“Thank you, ma’am. I guess I’ll have to study this 
out sing!e-handed.” 

Still .oping to win his confidence, I dropped the sub- 
ject and took up one which usually proved acceptable 
to my men. 

“Your wound is getting on bravely. You never told 
me how you lost your leg, but I wish you would, for I 
like to know about my boys.” 

“Shouldn’t think such things would be interesting 
to a lady. It must be lonesome, though, here all 
night.” 

He seemed to add the last sentence as if to atone for 
the gruffness of the first, and looked as if he would like 
to be social, if he only knew how. 

“It is lonely, but it won’t be if you tell me a story 
while I give your leg a good wetting.” 

“There aint much to tell,” he began, after a pause. 
“You’ve heard about the battle, so I needn’t tell that. 


We were doing our best when there came a shell and | 


scattered us pretty lively. I was upset,-but I didn’t 
feel hurt, only mad, and jumped up to hit’em again; 
but fell over with an awful wrench, feeling as if both 
my legs were gone. I knew there was no more fight- 


ing for me that day, and laid still with the balls sing- 


ing round me, wondering where they’d hit next.” 
“How did you feel?” 


“Dreadful busy at first; for every thing I’d ever said, 
seen or done, seemed to go spinning through my head, 
till I got so dizzy trying to keep my wits steady, that I 
I didn’t come to till two of our 
boys were lugging me back. They had to dodge and 


lost ’em altogether. 


cut up and down, for the scrimmage was still going on. 


One was hit in the side, and the other in the face; but 
the good fellows held on till I was safe in a little ravine 
I begged them to lay me down and 
let me be, for I thought I was bleeding to death, and 


and out of danger. 


only wanted to drop off easy if I could.” 
“Did you want to die?” 
“Didn’t much care then.” 
“But you do care now?” 
“Yes, I aint ready yet.” 


the composure of his face for a moment. 
“They didn’t leave you, I hope?” 


“No, ma’am, for just as they were at their wits’ end 
a surgeon come along and Tom Hyde made him stop 
My leg was smashed, and ought to 


and ’tend to me. 
come off right away, he said. 
** Do it, then,’ says Tom. 


of it and went on: 


“The surgeon was young and scared, and said he 


couldn’t work without instruments, and bandages 
and help. 

“*There’s your tools, out with ’em,’ says Tom, tap 
ping on the case he see in the doctor’s pocket. 


And as he spoke his eye 
went back to the light, and the anxious look disturbed 


He was rough and ready, 
was Tom, but at heart as kind as a—well—as a woman.”’ 

I bowed over the basin in return for the compliment 
and the half shy, half grateful look accompanying it; 
at which demonstration Hunt showed signs of ‘wrap- 
ping himself up in his hair again, but thought better 


‘Here’s 


peaceful and so happy I couldn’t believe he was gone. 
But he was, and for all he left so many to miss him, I 
couldn’t help feeling that he was fittest to go, for [’— 

Hunt stopped abruptly, laid his arm across his face 
and said no more for several minutes. Now I had} 
found the clue to those wakeful hours of his and the | 
love he bore the lamp whose little flame lighted him to | 
a: clearer knowledge of himself. He seemed so uncon- 
scious of the revelation made, and so slow to speak of 
what lay nearest him, that I asked, to confirm my own 
belief,— 

“And when you lie here looking at the light you are 
thinking of that good friend Tom?” ; 

“Yes, ma’am. and trying to be ready.” 

As if fearing to betray emotion, Hunt made his 
mouth grimmer than ever when he spoke, but involun- 
tarily his eyes turned to the lamp shining above there 
in the gloom, and as he looked his steady gaze fell 
suddenly, for two lesser lights were reflected in those 
softened eyes of his. I knew what was coming, and 
laying a cool napkin on his wound, I went away, leay- 
| ing undisturbed the precious moment which had come 
to him. 

Half an hour later, as I went down the room to get 
water for lips too parched to syllable the word, I glanced 
at Hunt. He was fast asleep, one cheek pillowed on 
his hand, and in his rough, brown face the tranquil 
expression of a tired child. It was a sight to make the 
light flicker before my eyes also, as I went back to my 
watch, feeling sure that for this man peace would come 
out of war; and the flame kindled in the darkness of a 
transport, fed by the pale glimmer of a hospital lamp, 
would not die out, but brighten this life for him, and 
make him “ready”’ for the life to come. * 
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For the Companion. 


RAY MORTON’S JOURNAL LETTERS. 
No. II. 

DEAREST NELL,—I’ve been strawberrying, and dont 
you think they have their beds here right out-in the 
field. They call it prairie, but its a great big field so 
big you cant see to the fence, and “flat asa pancake,” 
Harry says. And we went in a wagon and I hollered 
to father because he was driving over lots of strawber- 
ries, but he said ’twasn’t no matter, and we got out and 
picked till we were tired, and had pails and pails full, 
and then there was just as many as if we'd stayed at 
home. I most cried when we got back because I want- 
ed you to have some so bad, and granpa said if I 
wouldn’t cry, he’d tell me a story. 

Once, when he was ever so little, he went out with 
his brothers and sister one day to pick strawberries, 
and they said “let’s play Indian.” So they painted 
their cheeks red with the berries, but grandpa just 
smeared his face all over, so he looked as if he’d been 
cut and the blood had run down. And when they 
went home he went into the yard first, and their wo- 
man was standing on a box cleaning the windows, 
She turned round and looked at him, and was so fright- 
ened that she just stepped backwards, and down she sat 
right in a big tub of whitewash, that the men had fixed 
to do the fence with. 

Then granpa’s aunt whipped him because he fright. 
ened the woman, and spoilt her dress—just as if he 
, | could help it; but I’ve noticed when big folks get mad, 
they’ll be sure and put it on to the children if they are 
-| any where about, haven’t you? I told grandpa so, and 
he laughed, and said something about “old heads on 








As my hymn, 
At twilight dim, 
I chirp and warble from chestnut limb. 
Sometimes a pair of lovers, shy, 
Kiss and coo right under my eye; 
They little think that old birdie knows 
Just how that sort of courting goes, 
But I never tell, I cluck as I rest, 
And tuck my head up under my breast, 
And wink at the sight not meant for me; 
Good night, pewee. 
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For the Companion. 
HUNTING A LION. 


One day, Sir William Baker, after a long hunt, shot 
a buffalo, which he left for the wild beasts to devour. 
During the night he was serenaded by lions and lion- 
esses, one of which stealthily entered his camp, as the 
footprints in the sand next morning showed. 

In the morning, with .five of his native escort, the 
Englishman began his hunt for the lions. They found 
that the carcass of the buffalo had been dragged into a 
thorny thicket, and that the wind was blowing in the 
direction that the lions had taken when they decamped 
with their huge supper. 2 

Sir William, therefore, made a circuit into the jun- 
gle and crept cautiously toward the remains of the 
dead buffalo, which he could easily discover by the 
odor that was wafted from it. 

His men crawled slowly behind him in order to hand 
him other loaded rifles should he miss fire or fail to 
kill his prey. 

Silently, with bated breath, the party glided on 
through the dense underwood; “through the high, 
withered grass, beneath the dense, green nabbuk bush- 
es, peering through the thick covert, with the nerves 
tuned up to full pitch and the finger on the trigger, 
ready for any emergency.”’ 

After they had gone in this way about half an hour, 
aroar from the centre of a dense thorn bush warned 
the fearless Englishman that he was close to his prey. 
Instantly his rifle was up, and instantly the figure of a 
lion rose before‘him not three yards off. The foliage 
of the jungle hid the head of the royal brute, but the 
hunter could have touched its body with his rifle. 

A sharp report from the rifle; a responding roar 
from the lion; then a crash, and then came a louder 
and fiercer roar still. The hunter had sent a ball 
through the shoulder of the animal, and the first roar 
was a yell of pain; the crash was caused by the break- 
ing of the bushes as the wounded creature bounded 
away; but the last roar came from the mate of the 
bleeding brute, who sprang up to defend his lair and 
to find out the cause of the surprise. 

He was a grand specimen of the lion tribe, full grown 
and with a shaggy mane. The Englishman lay flat on 
the ground, with his eyes riveted on the lion, which 
sniffed the air for a scent of the unseen intruder. 

The hunter put back his hand impatiently, but no 
rifle was placed in it by his attendants! 

Imagine his perilous position! If the lion had seen 
him, his chances fombeing torn in pieces were too fa- 
vorable to be thought of with pleasure, and his chief 
hope of escaping lay in the fear felt by wild beasts of 


“the determined gaze of the human eye. If he looked 


back to beckon to his followers, (who, as the Irishman 
said, were quite “backward in coming forward,”) he 
ran the risk of being seen and torn to pieces by the in- 
furiated beast. 


“She was a beautiful animal,” adds Sir William, a. 
ter telling this story, as tenderly as if the lioness haq 
been a tender maiden whom he had loved and los! 
“She was a beautiful animal; the patch of the bull; 
was sticking in the wound!” 

Sentiment and fierce eagerness for taking animal lif: 
do not harmonize. 


yew 
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For the Companion. 
ESCAPE FROM BONDAGE IN JAPAN, 


About fifty years ago Capt. Khorvorin, an officer jn 
the Russian service, anchored his ship off Krumachir 
a Japanese island, and went ashore with five sailors 
and an interpreter to procure wood and water. 

At that time the Japanese government were feeling 
much irritation in consequence of acts of violence com: 
mitted in those waters by Russian sailors. Instead, 
therefore, of allowing the captain and his men to de. 
part in peace, the natives seized and bound them, and 
conveyed them, by long and exhausting marches, to the 
city of Hakodadi. There, after a tedious examination 
by the government, they were confined with ropes 
round their waists, in a sort of cage, where they wer 
watched, day and ‘night, by Japanese soldiers, and fei 
on rice broth and salt radishes. 

For nearly two years they endured this miserablelife, 


Their own government made repeated overtures for 


their deliverance, without success. The half civilized 
people of the island refused alike to listen to the per 
suasions of the Russian diplomatists and the menaces 
of the czar’s men-of-war. 

The prisoners at length devised and matured a plan 
of escape. As it was necessary first to divert the a’ 
tention of their guards, they counterfeited contentment 
with their lot, and assumed a cheerful demeanor. They 
succeeded so well in blinding the soldiers to their real 
intent, that they grew quite careless, and frequent op- 
portunities were thus afforded the men to confer to- 
gether in furtherance of their plan. 

In the meantime they employed all their ingenuity 
to provide themselves with such things as would be in- 
dispensable to their flight. Being allowed occasionally 
to walk beyond the walls with their guard, they invs- 
riably improved the time in scanning the country 
towards the shore, and looking along the streets for 
any stray article that might be turned to account for 
their projected adventure. 

One of them found a fire steel, and stooping down, 
under pretence of pulling his stocking, slipped his hand 
over it and picked it up. , Another possessed himself 
of a piece of load-stone in the same sly way. Another 
managed to secrete a sharp chisel which he discovered 
left lying among the grass of the court-yard. Another 
picked, unobserved, from the gutter, a flint that had 
dropped from the gun of a guard. A needle that had 
been used in mending the prisoners’ clothes disappeared 
among their small gatherings. They secured alsoasmall 
spade and two knives. They made tinder by burning 
an old shirt; while for the all important item of food 
they took care every day to save some rice from their 
rations, which they dried and stowed away in their 
pockets. 

At last every thing was ready. The needle, rubbed 
frequently upon the loadstone, had become so magnet 
ic thatit would lie on the surface of a cup of water and 
turn itself to the north. They had stored provisions 
enough, as they judged, to last them to the sea. The 
fire-steel, flint and tinder would afford them fire at aly 
time. 

Ridiculously inadequate as their preparations wer, 
hope beat high in their bosoms. It was the best ther 
could do. 

The night came when they were to make their at- 
tempt. At the twelfth round (the guard made ont 
round every half hour) three of the prisoners were mis* 
ing from their beds. Their places were supplied, ho 
ever, with bundles of clothes skilfully rolled up, which 
the soldiers, who had grown unsuspicious, passed with- 
out notice. 

Meantime, down under the court or garden stairs the 
three absent sailors who had slunk out behind th 
guard at the eleventh round, were busy with the spade 
and two ktlives tunnelling through the soft earth a pa 
sage under the hedge. 

The knives which had severed their own rope-bond! 
had effected the same service for all their companions 
before they left them, and by the time the burrowers 
had completed their task the remaining prisoners had 
joined them, and every one crept undiscovered through 
the hole. 

They now passed up the principal street of the tow 
and struck out into the open country, intending © 
reach before morning the mountains that lay on the! 








way to the sea, and lie concealed there during the di! 
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Capt. Khorvorin, however, caught a fall and injured | the door, wringing her hands and crying, not for her 
his knee, which mishap retarded the progress of the | betrayed husband, but “my poor old mool!” 


company. Besides, they found they had miscalculated | 


the distance; so that they were forced to hide them- | famous Roman legend about the perfidious maiden, 
who betrayed her native city for the bracelets on the 
arms of the besiegers, and who perished unlamented 
and infamous under the weight of the gifts that were 
scornfully flung upon her. 


selves at daylight as well as they could in the thickets 
of a woodland that lay to one side of their way. 

They had seen the lanterns of their pursuers after 
them during the night, but managed to elude search, 
and after lurking undiscovered all day, they set out in 
earnest so soon as darkness came again, to journey 
towards the shore. 

Having calculated their direction by their -needle, 
they now travelled tolerably well by the stars, and the 


by resting, the party made good headway, being able | 
to discern at sunrise from the top of the highlands the 
line of the distant sea. | 

Resting awhile they pressed on, avoiding as much as 
possible the public roads, till at length they found 
themselves in the neighborhood of a little port, where 
several boats floated at the strand and a Japanese ship 
lay in the offing. 

Here they at first carefully avoided observation, until 
they could decide what course to pursue. | 

Of course it would be madness to venture to sea in an | 
open boat; but something must soon be done. Hun- | 
ger and homesickness carried their impatience to the 
burning point. At length the captain said,— 

“Men, we will row out to yonder ship, seize her and 
set all sail for Russia. What say you?” 

This proposition, which under any other circumstan- 
ces would have been considered childish and greeted 
with derision, now found a ready response, and within 
an hour from its utterance seven hardy and desperate 
Russian sailors were seen pulling with long strokes for 
the Japanese ship, in a boat they had seized from the 
shore. 

The ugly craft was soon boarded. The half crew left 
in charge of her, astonished and alarmed at the unex- 
ampled assault of these ragged but fierce foreigners, 
quailed before the peremptory commands of the captain 
and allowed him to take full possession. 

The ship was provisioned sufficient for a moderate 
yoyage, and Khorvorin immediately weighed anchor 
for Okhotsk. He arrived there without disaster, and 
the surprised authorities,who had heard of his long de- 








emperor almost as if he had come down from the sky. 

A splendid team of Kamtschatka dogs was immedi- 
ately furnished him, with servants for himself and his 
men, and he set out across the gloomy wastes of Sibe- 
ria to travel to his distant hom 

His voyage and journey from the time of his escape 
consumed more than a year, and by its record of dar- 
ing and hardship he earned well the joy and honor that 
met him when at last he found himself among his 
friends and kindred again. 

Capt. Khorvorin was made a noble of the empire and 
spent the rest of his days in the peaceful retirement of 
his family, while his old comrades in captivity ever 
found in him a powerful friend and mediator to royal 


a T. B. 
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For the Companion. 
HER “MOOL’”? OR HER HUSBAND. 


Itis curious to see the same jokes and the same sto- 
ries coming up, in a new form, century after century, 
among different races and in different countries. You 
will find, for example, in “Curious Myths of the Mid- 
dle Ages,” that many famous stories are merely tradi- 
tions or fables, instead of historical facts; and among 
them the thrilling incident that every schoolboy de- 
lights to linger over, and which narrates how William 
Tell, the hero of Switzerland, met Gesler and defied 
him, after saving his own son by his skill in shooting 
an apple from his head. It has been recently shown, 
by an entertaining writer, that many of our most fa- 
miliar jests are as old as the pyramids—literally as old 
as the oldest of the pyramids! 

I was reminded of these facts on reading a true story 
of the war in Tennessee, and comparing it with an in- 
cident in Herodotus. 

The old historian tells how, ages ago, a tyrant or- 
dered the father and the husband of a certain woman 
tobe put to death; but when she plead for their lives 
he agreed to spare one of them and gave her the right 
to select which one. She chose her father. 

The tyrant was astonished, and asked why she did 
Rot save her husband. 

“Because,” said the long-headed lady, “I may hope 
to get another husband, but I know that I can never 
have another father!” 

A similar logic lost a husband his liberty in Tennes- 
See, during the rebellion. 

A company of Federal soldiers were searching for the 
members of a guerilla gang which they had succeeded 
indisbanding. They came to a log cabin where one of 
the desperadoes lived, and asked his wife, whom they 
found at home, where her husband was hid. 

“She didn’t know,” she said. ‘He wasn’t at home. 
They might seek for him if they wanted to find him.” 

The party divided into two squads, one of which 
Went to rout out the guerilla, while the other began 
to forage on the farm. 

The soldiers caught a mule and were leading it away, 
when. the wife of the guerilla saw them. She ran to 
the officer in great distress of mind, burst into fears, 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. — 

“O, Mr. Lieutenant, they are taking my mool. @ged 
Mr. Lieutenant, for the love of Heaven and your moth- 
. if you ever had one, don’t let em take my poor old 

001.”” 

The lieutenant was proof against this appeal. 

“Where’s your husband?” he asked. “We'll talk 
With him.” 
—. said"the tender wife, with great promptitude, 

show you whar he is, but do, Mr. Lieutenant, 
spare me my old mool!”” 

She led the way to the place where her “old man” 


man, and he was dragged out to the light of day. 
u 


order her hus 


Ped and biped supporters. 


| Muster day was one of the favorite holidays with 
| country boys in my childhood, when the militia com- 
tention among the Japanese, received the officer of the | panies of several towns met to show off their abilities 
and to be seen of men. 
mas than muster,—sooner lose a Christmas dinner than 
forfeit the rare fun of going to muster. 
the uniforms and military manzeuvres attract my boy- 
ish imagination; there was a sense of independence in 
going to another town and spending my pocket money. 
than I felton my return from F 
muster. 
event. 


been twelve years old, perhaps,—I had two dollars in 


jewelry encountered us. 


t what was her horror when she heard the officer 
z band to mount the poor “old mool,” and 
See the company march away with both her quadru- 


By-the-by, this story, too, is a modern version of the 


~~ 


THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE, 
BY AMY A. HEADLEY. 


The old brown school-house on the hill! | 
I wonder if it stands there still 

As it stood there in years gone by, 

When childhood’s heart beat warm and high? 
I wonder if its creaking door 

Still swings and opens as of yore, 

When careless feet its threshold pressed, 

And I was then its merry guest? 








Ah! I can see my dear old place 

’Mid those rude seats, and I can trace 
The figures that my pencil wrought 
Upon my desk, when wary thought 
Was tracking ‘‘teacher’”’ in her rounds, 
Or trying ‘‘fancy’s”’ airy bounds, 

And I can feel—O! worse to tell— 

The raps that made my fingers swell. 


Again I con my lessons o’er, 

Or stand “lone sentry’’ on the floor, 

Or join the recitation class, 

And strive the others to surpass. 

Was it a worthy love of lore 

That lured us through that school-house door, 
And held us there till set of sun? 

Nay! rather was it—love of fun, 


I taste once more, as back I pass, 

The rich red berries strung on grass, 
That sly hands hid behind a slate 

When being questioned, ‘‘Why so late?”’ 
Again I laugh, and jump, and shout, 

As teacher says the school is ‘‘out;”” 

For girls and boys alike agree 

In making known their liberty. 


O, ye may sing of college halls, | 
Of storied piles and frescoed walls, | 
Of pompous tomes with sounding names, 

Of classic themes and Grecian games; 

And ye may te!! of pleasures rare, 

Known to the few who worship there, 

But none of these my heart can thrill 

Like that brown school-house on the hill. 





MY FIRST WATCH. 





Sooner would I work Christ- 


Not only did 


No European traveller ever felt more importance 
, atthe close of 
For months I saved my pocket moncy for this 





I remember one year in particular,—I might have 


my wallet asI started, before sunrise, to walk to F—, 
a distance of eight miles. I had no intention of spend- 
ing what seemed such a fortune, but [ was glad to have 
it to show the other boys, and to feel that “I could buy 
them all out if I’d a mind to,” as I expressed it. 

I started with my pockets full of lection cake and 
doughnuts, which the keen morning air made me glad 
to eat before I reached my destination. I had not been 
long upon the ground before a vender of Attleboro’ 
He held up a clumsy, pewter, 
turnip-faced watch before our boyish eyes, with,— 
“See, young gentlemen! A great bargain! A very 
fine silver watch, best quality, white face, brought over 
from England by myself. I wouldn’t part with it for 
ten dollars if it wasn’t muster day and you such fine 
young gentlemen. Isn’t there one of you has two dol- 
lars he’d pay for a watch? O, what is two dollars in 
the bottom of your pockets to a beautiful silver watch 
that always keeps good time? Time is money, and 
you’ll never find a better bargain than this!” 
Throughout this jargon I had kept my eyes on the 
watch shining in the sun. My vanity was flattered by 
being addressed as “young gentleman,” and I thought 
with pride of drawing out my wallet. before them all 
and laying down my two dollars. Still prouder should 





I be, I thought, to draw forth a watch to note the time 
and excite the envy of my companions. 

I was not long, therefore, in purchasing it with the 
whole of my little store. For a while I found pleasure 
in looking at it and showing it to the others; but when 
noon came and I had no dinner, and not a cent with 
which to buy any, | was a sadder and a wiser boy. I 
seemed to hate that watch. * It looked mean to me; it 
would not go, and the next autumn I traded it away 
for a jack-knife, and never saw it dgain.—Merry’s Mu- 
seum. 


~~ 





AN UNMANAGEABLE LEG. 


The English critics say that the Yankees excel all 
other nations in ridiculous exaggerations, at which it 
is impossible not to laugh. Here is a sample: 


An inventor of an artificial cork leg inserted in it a 
coil of metallic watch-spring, which propelled the ma- 
chinery it contained, and which he warranted, when 
wound up, to Keep the leg in motion fora year, without 
any exertion: on the part of the wearer. No condition 
was attached, except that the wearer should give to 
his other leg a corresponding motion. It seemed to be 
a great improvement upon all artificial legs before in- 
vented; as legs were needed mainly for locomotion, and 
not for repose. At length a French soldier, who had 
lost a leg in the wars, purchased one and had it made 
fast to his stump—so fast, indeed, that neither him- 
self, nor his wife, nor his children, nor his doctor, could 
either remove it or arrest its motion. It was adjusted 
to him one morning, and it worked very charmingly 
all that day. He tripped the streets of Paris with it as 
nimbly as he had once done with his natural limb. He 
was, of course, highly delighted. But after nightfall 
his tired body needed repose, and he went to bed. 
Then came the trouble. He could neither detach his 
patent leg nor stop its motion. It was wound up fora 
year. It kept up its predestined movements. It kicked 
the covering from the bed; it kicked his wife; it kicked 
his children; it kicked and kicked and kicked, until it 
exhausted his strength and made him mortally sick. 
It then kicked his doctor, his undertaker and his sex- 
ton; and at last advices it was thumping inside his 
coffin as it descended into his grave. 


+> 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S WAGER WITH sIR 
WALTER RALEIGH. 

Sometimes we find the t Tudor Queen, says J. A. 
St. John, sitting familiarly beside her favorite while 
he smoked, chatting, laughimg and laying wagers. 
Once she objected to him that, with all his ingenuity, 
he could not tell the weight ofthe smoke. “ 

“Your majesty must excuse mej” replied Raleigh, 
“for the thing is quite easy.” 

Elizabeth was incredulous, and laid a bet that he 
could not do what he said. 


“Your majesty shall be the judge,” he answered, and 











‘Pre left the woman,” writes a soldier, “standing in 


sending for a small quantity of tobacco and weighing 


it in her presence, he put it into his silver pipe, which | ] 
had probably a capacious bowl, and went on smoking 
till the whole was consumed, then placing the ashes in 
the scales, weighing them, he pointed out to Elizabeth | 
that the difference indicated the weight of the smoke. 


lusion to the alchemists, that she had heard of many | 


ie went with him, and the Indian exhibitions to which 


| they treated their friends were truly astonishing. 


For a time, Theodore really talked of joining the Pe- 


| nobscots and getting his living by hunting and fishing. 
The queen laughingly paid the money, saying, in al-| When the famil 


Y were all quietly seated in the parlor, 


- ‘ - jhe would vault into the with a startling war- 
who turned their gold into smoke, but till then never | SOOM wis bs nd 


knew any one who could turn smoke into gold. From | 


whoop, and if reproved, as he deserved to be, would re- 


the date of that memorable wager the use of tobacco | Ply that he could not help it, for he was the great 
gained ground in England, so that it may now almost | chief, Miantonomo. 


be said to.perfume the whole island from John-o-Groats | 
to the Land’s End. 


—_—_—_+o+ 
FROZEN WATER. 


The power of, frozen water is singularly illustrated | 
in a lecture on beat and cold, delivered by Prof. Tyn- | 
dall, before the Royal Institution of Great Britain. | 
Among his experiments, an ordinary bombshell was | 
filled with water, securely plugged, and then placed in 
a bucket filled with pounded ice and salt. In about 
half an hour the bombshell was burst into fragments 
by the mere freezing of the confined water. 
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For the Companion. 
INDIAN ENCAMPMENT. 


» T WAS a great event in Theo- 
™ dore’s history, when he made his 
first visit to his uncle, who lived in Maine. 

The nine years of his life had all been passed in Bos- 
ton, and Maine seemed to him like a foreign country; 
in fact, he regarded it as “the jumping-off place.” He 
supposed it to be inhabited chiefly by Indians, and 
would not have been much surprised to meet bears and 
wolves walking about the streets. 

He was, therefore, somewhat disappointed to find 
frame houses instead of wigwams, and men who sat in 
chairs and ate with knives and forks, just like Bosto- 
nians. 

It was some consolation to hear that a remnant of 
the Penobscot tribe had a settlement across the river, 
and still retained many of the habits of the old Mohe- 
gans, from whom they are supposed to be descended. 

One delightful summer afternoon, his uncle, Mr. 
St. Croix, took him and his cousins, Charlie and Pink, 
to visit them. 

Pink was not Pink’s real name, but then every one 
called her that, and so shall I. 

They drove about six miles with a carriage and a 
span of horses, and then crossed the river in a row- 
boat. A walk of a mile brought them in sight of the 





| from the field. 


twelve years old. 
| thoughtful face, dark chestnut hair, and his mother’s 
beautiful eyes. 
dent is related of him, which illustrates his sweet tem- 
per. 
standing had arisen between the young Napoleon and 
la playmate to whom he was much attached, and in the 
excitement of their juvenile quarrel the prince received 
a blow. 
ful eye on his little companion, said,— 


|of two Japanese exquisites. 
knees, they bow almost to the ground, and in this po- 
| sition all the compliments of the season pass between 


He scalped Pink’s doll, and would have tomahawked 


| the cat, which he named Tecumseh, but Tecumseh 


‘showed fight,” and the valiant chief retired worsted 
Rutu CHESTERFIELD. 


THE YOUNG PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


The young Prince Imperial of France is now about 
He is small of his age, has a gentle, 





He is frank and genial. A little inci- 


It occurred several years ago. Some misunder- 
But the child, turning his earnest and thought- 


“T cannot return it to you, because you are 4 French- 


man and I am the Prince Imperial of France.” 


The children were duly separated and put in dis- 


grace; when, next day, his pugnacious friend was 
brought by his father to apologize for having so far 
forgotten himself, the prince, on seeing him, threw his 
arms round his neck, saying,— 


“Ah, how unhappy I have been, not to have seen you 


for a whole day!’ 


——_-+~o 


JAPANESE SALUTATIONS. 


It is said to be a curious sight to witness the meeting 
With hands on their 


them. They then raise their heads, but appearing to 
be alarmed lest they have not shown each other suffi- 


cient respect, they ‘‘bob” once more, and this is often 


kept up for a minute or two; the same operation being 
repeated on parting. 


+r 





Wuewn Amos Lawrence was asked for advice, he said, 
“Young man, base all your actions upon principle; 
preserve your integrity of character; and in doing this 
never reckon the cost.” , 





Sports and Pastimes. 





The Marvellous Apple. 


An apple of fair size was taken up from a dish on Which 
there were several. [asked my nieces if they wished for a 
slice, and I told them that they should have a quarter each 
if their papa would peel it. He did so, and to their aston- 
ishment, the apple fell into four parts when the rind was re- 
moved. This simple trick is performed by passing a needle 
and thread under the rind of an apple, which is easily done 
by putting the needle in agiin at the same hole it came out 
of, and so continuing until you have gone round the apple 
as many times as you think proper. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





Indian encampment, which looked like a picture, 
against the dark background of the dense forest be- 
hind it. 

There was a tent, and, further off, several wigwams. 
The men were lounging about on the ground, smok- 
ing their pipes; the women (with the exception of one 
old squaw who watched the pot boiling over a blazing 
fire,) were weaving baskets, and half-dressed children 
were rolling over each other on the grass. 

A tall Sanop, the Governor of the tribe, came forward 
to meet the visitors, but he looked very stern, and not 
at all glad to see them, until Mr. St. Croix told his 
hame, and asked, ‘‘Don’t you remember me?” 

“Ugh, me remember,” he said; and his grim coun- 
tenance lighted up. After that it seemed as if he 
conld not do enough for them. : 

The reason of this change was, that long and long 
ago a Capt. St. Croix had saved the life of his great 
great very great grandfather, Fleet-of-foot; and an In- 
dian never forgets either a benefit or an injury. 

He gave the children—the “white pappooses,” he 
called them—pretty baskets and embroidered mocca- 
sins; he offered them all succotash from the boiling 
pot; he invited Mr. St. Croix to smoke, to drink ‘‘fire- 
water,” and in return for his hospitality he could hard- 
ly be persuaded to accept the beads, knives and tobac- 
co they had brought. 

He also dressed himself like a warrior and went 
through the various feats which these Indians some- 
times exhibited in the neighboring towns for a show. 

Then the squaw who tended the boiling pot, and who 
looked about a hundred and fifty years old, offered to 


blue beads, more wonderful things than were ever con- 
jured up by Aladdin’s lamp. 


their arms free for othér work. 
The babies’ cradles were hammocks, hung on the trees, 


the green leaves and the singing birds, swinging to 
and fro, like a golden robin in its nest. It makes one 
think of the verse in Mother Goose: 

“Rock-a-by, baby, upon the tree-top, 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock, 

When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 

Down comes baby, cradle and all.” 

It was nearly sunset when Mr. St. Croix and the chil- 
dren bade farewell to the Indian encampment, and then 
the Governor, whose name was Tecumseh, insisted on 
rowing them across the river in his own canoe. 





tell their fortuines, promising them, for a string of 


The mothers carried their children slung across their 
backs, which method had *he advantage of leaving 


and very delightful it must be to go to sleep up among 


When Theodore returned to Boston, Pink and Char- 





My first is not old; my second grows on a bush; my third 
is a kind of wine; my whole is a city of New England. 


3. 


I am composed of 12 letters, 

My 3, 6, 11, 2 is a puss-animalous noise. 

My 8, 1, 9, 5 can make one very comfortable at some tea~ 
sons of the year. 

My 4, 10, 12, 7 is a pronoun. 

My whole is the name of a humorous writer. 


4. 


Wisdom and Folly went out one day, 

And met with each other upon the 7: 

“He, ho! friend: Gravity !’’ Folly cried, 

“Come travel with me on the flowery side. 

1’ll jingle my bells, and enliven the way 

With the last new sports that I’ve heard to-day.” 


But Wisdom smiled as the jester beckoned, 
And vowed that his course must be my second. 
+ “Rugged and rough it seems, I know; 
My progress to you is doubtless slow; 
But when all the ups and downs are reckoned, 
I’m sure you'll acknowledge my way’s my second. 


Then Folly into a loud laugh burst, 

And over and over repeated my first— 

He jingled his bells in Wisdom’s eyes, 

And taunted him sorely as over-wise; 

And called on my whole, who gambolled by 
With gesture bland, and a roving eye. 

She flourished her garland in Wisdom’s face, 
But spent all in vain every wile and grace, 
“Go! idle pair!” did the old man say, 
“Pursue for awhile your heedless way ; 

My whole at first may gild the road, 

But she never can make a long abode. 
You’ll soon discover that she has wings, 
And leaves you my second of sadder things. 


5. 


Plants, Flowers, Etc. 


Part of every animal and part of every vegetable. 
A beast of burden and a poison. 
A sweet substance and a cluster. 
A weapon and part of the body. 


Conundrums. 


Why is an annoying person like one taking his comfort? 
He is a tease. (At ease.) 

When is money like a bullet? 

Why is a 
often toll’d. 

What word is that composed of five letters from whach if 
you take two, one remains? Stone. 

Why was the first day of Adam’s life the longest ever 
known? Because it had no Eve. 


When it is “spent.” 
parish bell like a good story? Because it is 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 











1. He is a dark knight. (A dark night.) 
2. News paper. 3. Jean Ingelow. 
4. Duke. 

U nit. 

Kiln. 

Etna. 
5. Vanguard. 
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For the Companion. 
ABOUT FELT. 


it {s not improbable that a large majority of the 
young people who rcad these columns wear or have 
worn hats, bonnets or turbans of felt. Perhaps in ma- 
ny of their homes there is a large cover of felting spread 
in the dining-room, or sitting-room, or nursery, to pro- 
tect the nice carpet underneath. It may be they have 
all taken the pains to find out what an article so much 
used at the present time is made of and how it is made. 

We highly commend those who have done so; but 
for those who would like a little information on the 
subject which they have not had time or opportunity 
to obtain, we have written a few of the facts about the 
manufacture of felt. 

Felt is a kind of stuff resembling coarse cloth, but is 
not woven at all. It is made of hair and wool matted 
together into a strong and durable fabric. The fur of 
various animals, such as the rabbit, beaver and seal 
are principally used, and mixed with wool by a curious 
process called bowing, which we will presently describe. 

The felting property of hair and wool depends on 
the structure of their fibres. If you look at a hair ora 
fibre of wool under the microscope you will see that it 
is not smooth, as it appears to the naked eye, but all 
notched and jagged at the edges, and that these notch- 
es or teeth are all turned from the root towards the ex- 
tremity. Greasy wool or hair will not make felt, be- 
cause all these notches are filled up with oil, so that 
they cannot interlace with one another, which is the 
main thing to be done. So the material must all be 
clean and free from oil. 

The first step in the process is to mix them in proper 
proportions—so much hair and so much wool. Then 
the hair and wool are tossed up in the air by the work- 
ing of a tight bowstring, which is made to vibrate 
among the locks, causing them to fall on a table as ir- 
regularly as possible, where they lie loose and light, 
and scattered evenly over the surface of the table. The 
workman then spreads over this layer of fibres a thick 
blanket, slightly moistened, which he presses down 
upon them, at the same time moving them backward, 
forward and in all directions. 

The notches and teeth of the different fibres thus get 
entangled together and do not separate. A first thin, 
spongy layer of felt thus being formed, a second is 
made upon it in the same way, and then a third, till 
the requisite strength and thickness areobtained. The 

ifferent pieces or lengths are afterwards put together 
and united by continuous pressure. 

The stuff is then sent to the fulling mill, where it is 
rendered firm and compact. It is now ready to be 
dyed, printed or ornamented in any other way, and is 
then fit for use. That which is designed for hats is of 
a much finer and nicer quality than what is used for 
other purposes. 

A Romish priest named Clement is said to be the one 
who first discovered the process of felting. When about 
starting on a pilgrimage, long ago, he put some carded 
wool in his sandals to protect his feet, and the warmth, 
moisture and friction which it received on the jourrfey 
converted it into a firm felted cloth. Whether this sto- 
ry is true or not cannot now be proved, butin the Cath- 
olic countries of Europe the hatters’ festival occurs on 
the 23d of November, which is called St. Clement’s day. 

S. H. B. 
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For the Companion. 


ROBINSON, OF LEYDEN. 
SELECTION FOR DECLAMATION. 

Rey. John Robinson, an English dissenting clergy- 
man, is supposed to have been born in Lincolnshire, in 
1575. He was educated at the University of Cam- 
bridge, where he laid broad and deep the foundation of 
ripe classical scholarship. 

He held for atime a benefice near Yarmouth, but 
failing to approve of the government of the established 
church, he severed his connection and joined the non- 
conformists. He was elected pastor of a dissenting 
congregation at Norwich, and with his little flock suf- 
fered severe persecution. 

The king had resolved to “hurry the Puritans and 
Separatists out of the land,” and both church and State 
were willing instruments of his bigotry and tyranny. 
Robinson and his church attempted to escape to Hol- 
land, at that period one of the most conspicuous of free 
and enlightened kingdoms. 

The fugitives were arrested by the officers of the law, 
and subjected to great hardships and privations, but a 
second attempt proved more successful, and the lead- 
ers of the enterprise landed in Amsterdam, in 1608. 
They finally established themselves in Leyden, and 
their numbers were largely increased by frequent ar- 
rivals from England. 


Robinson and his flock remained at Leyden eleven 
years, enjoying religious liberty and the amenities of 
their Dutch neighbors and friends. The society em- 
braced men of education and wealth, who had left all 
that nothing might interpose between their conscience 
and their God. The pilgrims enjoyed at Leyden the 
calm and quiet of many halcyon days. 
Another removal at last became desirable. 
son said,— 

“Ye may not build by Haarlem Meer, 
Nor yet along the Zuyder Zee.” 

To the Western world the venerable pastor, like an an- 
cient seer, felt that God had destined his flock. Under 
the lead of Brewster, a colony set sail from the old 
Dutch town of Delfthaven in 1620. Robinson himself 
intended to follow in a short time. Providence willed 
that the labors of his life should close at Leyden, and 
he died on the eve of his allotted departure for the land 
of the setting sun. 

His last interview with the Pilgrims on board of the 
May flower is described as very beautiful and affecting. 
His last prayer on deck, that God would bless the haz- 
ardous enterprise, was one of great pathos and awful 
solemnity. 

His widow and the remnant of his congregation fol- 
lowed the Pilgrims, leaving him to rest in an humble 
sepulchre on those quiet shores where he had spent so 
many anxious and so many happy days. 

He was a voluminous writer and an acute reasoner. 
He was a Calvinist, but possessed a liberal and toler- 
ant spirit, and was greatly beloved for his amiable dis- 
position as well as for his sterling religious worth. 
The following tiibute to the memory of Robinson, of 
Leyden, is, to our taste, one of the most beautiful po- 
ems ever written by the versatile pen of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: 


He sleeps not here; in nape and prayer 
His wandering flock ha — before, 

But he, the shepherd, might not share 
Their sorrows on the wintry shore. 


Before the Speedwell’s anchor swung, 
Ere yet the Mayflower’s sail was spread, 

While round his feet the Pilgrints clung, 
The pastor spake, and thus he said: 


“Men, brethren, sisters, children dear! 
God calls you hence from over sea; 

Ye may not build by Haarlem Meer, 
Nor yet along the Zuyder Zee. 


“Ye go to bear the saving word 
To tribes unnamed and shores untrod; 
Heed well the lessons ye have heard 
From those old teachers taught of God. 


“Yet think not unto them was lent 


Robin- 











All light for all the coming days, 
And Heaven’s eternal wisdom spent 
In making straight the ancient ways. 


“The living fountain overflows 
For every flock, for every lamb, 

Nor heeds, though angry creeds oppose 
With Luther’s dike or Calvin’s dam.’’ 


He spake, with lingering, come embrace, 
With tears of love and partings fond 

They floated down the creeping Maas, 
Along the isle of Ysselmond. 


They passed the frowning towers of Briel, 
The “Hook of Holland’s”’ shelf of sand, 
And grated soon with lifting keel 
The sullen shores of Fatherland. 


No home for these!—too well they knew 
The mitred king before the throne ;— 
The sails were set, the pennons flew, 
And westward ho! for worlds unknown. 


—And these were they who gave us birth, 
The Pilgrims of the sunset wave, 

Who won for us this virgin earth, 
And freedom with the soil they gave. 


The pastor slumbers by the Rhine,— 
In alien earth the exiles lie,— 

Their nameless graves our holiest shrine, 
His words our noblest battle-cry! 


Still cry them, and the world shall hear 
The dwellers by the storm-swept sea! 
Ye have not built by Haarlem Meer, 
Nor on the land-locked Zuyder Zee! 
HEZEKIAH. 








VARIETY. 





JINKS DETECTED. 


Jinks, the Hastings milkman, one morning forgot to 
water his milk. In the hall of the first customer in his 
round the sad omission flashed upon Jinks’ wounded 
feelings. A large tub of fine clear water stocd on the 
floor by his side, no eye was upon him, and thrice did 
Jinks dilute his milk with a large measure filled from 
the tub, before the maid brought up the jugs. Jinks 
served her and went on. While he was bellowing down 
the next area, his first customer’s footman beckoned 
to him from the door. Jinks returned and was imme- 
diately ushered into the library. There sat my lord, 
who had just tasted the milk. 

“Jinks,” said his lordship. 

“My lord!” replied Jinks. 

“Jinks,” continued his lordship, “I should feel par- 
ticularly obliged if you would henceforth bring me the 
milk and water separately, and allow me the favor of 
mixing them myself.” 

“Well, my lord, it’s useless to deny the thing, for I 
suppose your lordship watched me while’— 

“No,” interrupted the nobleman; ‘“‘the fact is that 
my children bathe at home, and the tub in the hall was 
full of sea water, Jinks.” . 


42> 
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PLEASANT UNDER-WATER COMPANION, 


A Prussian engineer had been working for about an 
hour under water upon the wreck of a ship, when by 
the fantastic light of the sea he fancied he perceived 
what seemed to be a sunken vessel at some distance off. 
He went to examine the unknown object, but it was in 
motion and glided through the water without any visi- 
ble movement. There was no mistake this time; it was 
certainly a shark. M. Euber, with his companion, 
turned to seek refuge behind the shattered hull of the 
shipwrecked vessel. Their position was a critical one. 
Their friends, not receiving any signals from them, 
might at any moment hoist them up to the surface; 
this would have given a great advantage to the’ mon- 
ster in attacking them; they therefore made up their 
minds to cut the rope. Thecreature came occasionally 
to watch them, glaring at them through the displaced 
planks of the ship. They fancied they could discover 
some signs of astonishment in his cruel eyes; he cer 
tainly had never met any thing in the sea of a similar 
appearance. His surprise was not to be wondered at. 
The two divers had made every preparation to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible; but, after mature delibera- 
tion, the shark slowly took himself off. 





or 


A CAT AND RAT STORY. 


A most singular spectacle is to be seen at the store of 
Robinson & Sons, in San Francisco. <A cat kept there 
has,some kittens. A short time ago she found a rat’s 











nest with twelve young rats init. She killed and ate 





the old rat, but instead of destroying the little ones, 
took them all into her own house and adopted them. 
They are there now with her own kittens, running over 
her, playing about, and treated with as much tender- 
ness and consideration as her purry offspring. If any 
one removes one of the little rats, pussy exhibits much 
uneasiness, and on finding it carries it back carefully 
with the other members of her family. The most curi- 
ous part of the story is, that she bears the reputation 
of being a capital mouser, and it is open to suspicion 
that she may intend to rear the little ones until they 
are fat, and then eat them. 





A DICTIONARY WORD. 


“John,” said a master tanner in South Durham to 
one of his men, ‘‘bring in some fuel.” 

John walked off, revolving the word in his mind, and 
returned with a pitchfork. 

“I don’t want this,” said the wondering tanner; “I 
want fuel, John.” 

“Beg your pardon,” replied the man, “I thought you 
wanted something to turn over the skins.” 

And off he went again, not a whit wiser, but ashamed 
to confess his ignorance. Much meditating, (as Lord 
Biougham would say) he next pitched upon the besom, 
shouldering which he returned to the counting-house. 
His master was in a passion. 

“What a stupid ass you are, John!” he exclaimed. 
“T want some sticks and shavings to light the fire.” 

“O-h-h-h!” rejoined the rustic, “that’s what you 
want, is it? Why couldn’t you say so at first, master, 
instead of using a London dictionary word?” 

And, wishful to show that he was not alone in his 
ignorance he called a comrade to the tanner’s pres- 
ence, and asked him if he knew what fuel was. 
sy answered Joe, “ducks and geese, and sike 

ike! 
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EV ERY LITTLE HELPS. 


Benevolent Little Boy—“I say, Tommy, come quick and 
shove! Here’s the poor hosses can’t get the waggin’ up!” 
, 





AGE OF THE OYSTER. 


The oyster bears its years uponits back. Every body 
who has handled an oyster shell must have observed 
that it is composed of several layers or plates, over- 
lapping each other. These are technically called 
“shoots,” and each of them marks a year’s growth, so 
that by counting them we can calculate when the crea- 
ture came into the world. And, judging from the 
great thickness of some of the shells, the oyster, if left 
unmolested, would seem to reach to a great age. In- 
deed, fossil oysters have been seen of which each shell 
was nine inches thick, which indicated that they were 
about one hundred years old. 
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OUR WORDS. 


“The story is well known,” says Mr. Scott, “of a 
person who invited a company of his friends that were 
accustomed to take the Lord’s name in vain, and con- 
trived to have their discourse taken down and read to 
them. Now, if they could not bear to hear their words 
repeated which they had spoken during a few hours, 
how shall they bear to have all they have uttered, dur- 
ing a long course of years, brought forth as evidence 
against them at the tribunal of God?” 





A BACKWOODSMAN was invited to dinner by a fami- 
ly of settlers, just arrived, and after the usual courses 
had been considered, a dish of ice cream was placed be- 
fore him. This was a positive novelty to him. He 
took up the plate, examined closely the glittering par- 
ticles, and finally ventured to take a very delicate taste. 
As the cream passed his throat, he drew all the muscles 
of his face into a frightful position, gave a loud whistle, 
and turning to his host, said,— 

“Stranger, this may be all fired good—indeed, it is 
very good pudding, but allow me to inform you that it 
is mightily frozen. No offence intended. I know, of 
course, you were unaware of its condition. 





A Lonpow laborer, successfully shamming illness, 
had a dose of brandy, by order of the Lord Mayor, and 
was carried to St. Bartholomew’s hospital, recently, 
where he gave several convulsive sighs and stretched 
himself out in a way that suggested immediate dissolu- 
tion, and was speechless. The doctors became suspi- 
cious and applied a powerful galvanic battery. At the 
first shock the man sprung out of bed, making remark- 
ably free use of his tongue. At the second shock he 
began to dress himself; and at the third walked off—to 
prison for twenty-one days. 


An exchange says that “nothing on the face of the 
earth equals cool water as a remedy for burns.” The 
burned portion should be soaked several hours in wa- 
ter. Persons whose hands have been severely burned 
have experienced such relief by placing them in a basin 
of water at the bedside that they could sleep comforta- 
bly all night, and wake to find themselves almost as 
4 as ever. The remedy is very simple and easily 
tried. 








A YOUNG man and woman stopped at a certain hotel 
to pass a day or two. Their awkward appearance at- 
tracted the curiosity of one of the family, who com- 
menced a conversation with the female by inquiring 
how far she had travelled that day. 

“Travelled!” repeated the stranger, somewhat indig- 
nantly, “we didn’t travel, we rid.” 


Aw exchange says: Rats cannot live in Alaska, be- 
cause their holes freeze up solid as fast as the rats dig 
them. Naturally the rats get discouraged. At St. 
Thomas the earthquakes turn their holes wrong side 
out forty-three times a minute. This surprises the rats 
and they leave on the first steamer. 
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!!SICK HEADACHE CURED!! 
“A VALUABLE THING.” 


BALDWInsvILLE, N. Y., July 12. 
Gents,—Allow me to say, that. although as a general 
have a pretty poor opinion of patent medicines, still I 
posed to regard your “‘Coe's Dyspepsia Remedy" as a valuable 
thing, From boyhood 1 have been troubled with the most terri- 
ble turns of sick headache that ever fell to the lot of suffenng 
humanity, and although I have swallowed almest every known 
specific for this disease, none has seemed to permanently benefit 
me but this “Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure.*’ Ihave not yet taken 
quite a bottle, and sinceI have commenced its use I have not 
had even the symptom of the headache. This is two months 
since. Previous to thatI usually had it at least once a week, 


sometimes twice. 
Respectfully, JAMES M. CLARK. 


A DOCTOR HAS THOROUGHLY TESTED IT. 


YPSILANTI, Micu., Aug. 27, 1866. 
Mr. S. H. Demick: : 7 . 

Dear Sir,—It is not often that we pomonety recommend an 
advertised medicine; but we are willing to depart from the gen- 
eral rule, and to say a word personally in regard to Coe’'s Dys- 

epsia Cure. We know. in our own case, itis a good thing, 


we have found its results with others to have been as beneficial} 
where recommended as with ourselves. It is a valuable prepa- 
ration. PARMENIO DAVIS, Mf! D. 





ANOTHER DOCTOR SATISFIED. 


PLEASANT HILL, IND., Jan. 31, 1867. 
Messrs. C. G. CLark & Co., New Haven, Ct. : 

Dear Sirs,—I have used five bottles of your medicine for dys- 
pepsia, and find it of great value. I have had dyspepsia for» 
years, and have found no one remedy so effectual in giving relief 
as your Dyspepsia Cure. I have (as I am a physician) used it in 
my practice, and have been satisfied with its effects. 
Respecttully and truly, E. DETCHON, M. D. 


Proprietors, 

New Haven, Coyy. 

os by nearly every dealer in medicine in the United States, 
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C. G. CLARK & CO., Sole 





c AUTION Purchasers of the Peruvian 
iNe Syrup, (a protected solution of the 
protoxide of iron,) are cautioned against being deceived by am 
of the preparations of Peruvian Bark or Bark and Iron which 
may be offered them. Every bottle of genuine has PERvviay 
SyYRvP (not Peruvian BARK) blown in the glass. EXAMINE THE 
BOTTLE BEFORE PURCHASING. 27—8weop 





TO HOUSEKEEPER S!! 


VLEs 
SALERATUS, 
‘CREAM TARTAR 


AND 
O K SOAP 


Are acknowledged the most efficient and economical House- 
hold articles oy American production. Each article in its 
use will speak for itself. But our claims are supported by 
the most intelligent classes throughout New-England and 
the Middle States. Among the tens of thousands of our 
patrons are some of the most distinguished perse 

of the age, a few of whose names are as follows: 


Hon. Schuyler Colfax. 7 
Hon. Cyrus W. Field. 
Hon. Horace Greeley. 
Rev. Theodore Cuyler, D. D. 
Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. 
Rev. Thomas Armitage, D. D. 
P. T. Barnum, Esq. 
Editors of the Independent. 
Editors of the Evangelist. 
Editors of the Christian Advocate. 
Editors of the Evening Post. 
Editors of the Journal of Commerce. 
And hundreds too numerous to mention. 


All first-class Grocers keep them. 


JAMES PYLE, Manuracturer, 


No. 350 Washington eer Corner Franklin 8t 


NEw YorK. 
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OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW STORY. 








DOWN THE RIVER; 
—OR— , 
BUCK BRADFORD AND HIS TYRANT. 
Will commence in No. 79 (July 4th), Oliver Optic’s Magazin’, 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS,” 
The only original illustrated Juvenile Magazine published 
once a week. 


OLIVER OPTIC CONTRIBUTES TO EACH NUMBER. 

Among the new features are FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS ®! 
Tuomas Nast, the popular American artist, one of which wil 
be given every month. 

Among the popular contributors to “Our Boys and Girls” att: 
Rosa Asport, Author of “Jack of All Trades,"’ Xc.; Mar 
MANNERING, Author of “Climbing the Rope,” &c.; Sort 
May, Author of “Little Prudy Stories,’ &c.; Wirt SIs 
OLIVE LoGan, Xc., &e. 

Terms: , 

Single Subscriptions, One Year, $250. Six Months, $15 
Single Copies,6 cts. Three Copies, $6 50; Five Copies, $10; Te 
Copies (with an extra copy free), $20. 

*,* Specimen copies sent free on application to the Publishe™ 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


Boston: 
27—3w 149 Washington Strect, De 





KENNEDY’S ® 
SCROFULA OINTMENT 


Cures Old Sores; 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs; 

Cures Scrofulous Sores on the Neck; _- 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples, on the Face; e 
Cures Scurvy Sores; 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers. 


Price, $1 Per Bottle. 


Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, MAS 5 
Sold by all druggists. 





“HEALTHY AND HAPPY" are two words which co ; 
world of meaning. Health may be secured by the use ON, 





Poland's Humor Doctor. r= 


aving thoroughly tested it, when other things have failed; and 
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